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the site on_the travel map. In_1940, the railways, which made a 
significant contribution to the travel culture, came to publish a book 
incorporating information about some of the major historical sites 
in Bengal (Santra 1998: 101). The expansion of the railway lines 
fom the turn of the nineteenth century made it easier for Indians 
to travel widely. Literature of the | time gives a vivid impression 
of how the middle classes of Bengal were acquiring the habit_of 
undertaking travels for recreation and change of climate, haoa 
badal in contemporary Bengali parlance. Santal Parganas became a 
favourite spot. In addition, a different kind of tourism was promoted 
by numerous travel pieces in the periodical literature _in which 
Heritage was a major attraction. In this culture of tourism, heritage in 
the sense of a series of historical visions about the past became one 
of the defining elements. 

Literary reportage on the excavations were also creating cultural 
sites. In an interesting essay, N. K. Bhattashali (1914/1998) who 
initiated the development of the museum at Dacca during the 
1930s, narrated his experience of strenuous travels in the different 
archaeological sites of eastern Bengal. These places, which otherwise 
did not deserve much attention, began to attract notice in view of 
the discovery of archaeological artefacts. He described how he 
acquired interesting sculptures from nondescript villages and towns, 
which subsequently made their way into the museums of Rajshahi 
and Dhaka. Similarly a piece written by Rakhal Das Banerjee in 
1923" read like a travel piece rather than an archaeological report. 
It highlighted the place on the cultural map of Bengal before he 
described the interesting specimens he collected from the site. 
In all likelihood, the archaeological excavations in such places 
were inspired by the way such pieces of writing, combining the 
description of the place with its archaeological importance, created 
these sites. Gaurishankar Ojha had similar experiences of travelling 
through the length and breadth of the country, collecting artefacts, 
putting them in the museums, and then writing reports on such 
sites for a popular readership.” 
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totally _naccessible, all this, despite the fact that by then Ajanta 
yas or ne famous for its splendid paintings and sculptures 
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About a couple of decades after Cousens’ visit to the newly- 
emerging archaeological site in the 1880s, still surrounded by difficult 
terrain, the un leasant conditions changed remarkably. The kind of 
‘adifference that the Nizam'’s government had shown to the upkee 
of such treasures was replaced by a growing interest in archaeology. 
in fact, Hyderabad was one of those rincely states that had set u 

g full-fledged archaeological department.*” Golam Yazdani, a close 
- associate of John Marshall, became the Nazim (an administrative 
© fanctionary) of the archaeological department of Hyderabad.* 
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the archaeological treasures of Ajanta in order to attract visitors. 
Yazdani also published a number of archaeological reports and 


pictorial albums on the Ajanta frescoes.” Like other princely rulers 
the state of Bhopal developed similar interests in archaeology. The 
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Al] these measures successfully enlivened a culture of historical 

om by turning a place that had been inaccessible just half a 
melts ago into a cultural site of archaeological importance. Once 
ane al out of darkness that descended on it during the fifth 
Aan after the collapse of the Vakataka rule in the region, it became 
nna connoisseurs delight as it was a source of iconographer’s 
" on It has already been noted that the paintings became an 
aspiration for artists like Abanindranath Tagore and many others 
who used the Ajanta motifs in some of their memorable artistic 
-reations. There was another dimension of the history of the sites in 
which we see the involvement of people whose knowledge about the 
place came to be enriched by travel. This was certainly facilitated by 
the establishment of the Bengal—Nagpur railway network, and the 
experiences of travel very often set the stage for a more academic style 
of highlighting the importance of the place. Writings of such kinds 
are suggestive of a particular genre of literature that contributed in 
a big way to the creation of these historical sites attracting curious 
travellers. Ajanta too went through a similar creational experience. 
An article by Ordhendra Ganguly (1904-05), an art historian, was 
also a tourism piece laced adequately with scholarly judgements 
on the importance of the paintings in the history of Indian art. His 
description of the journey terminated in a programmatic statement 
on how the Indian artists would profit better by emulating their 
ancient predecessors. Ganguly’s objective behind writing this piece 
was to establish the site as a centre of heritage tourism and his 
statement created a distinct form of writings where the visions of the 
‘lists were inspired by the visions of the past. 
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